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Abstract: T hi sessay revi e/vsthepowerful i nfl uenceof professi onal 
identity in shaping how school leaders perceive their work. I 
review factors that mold teacher professional identity, implica- 
tions for educational leadership pedagogy, and supports and 
ba rr i ers for teacher I eaders to consi derintheir quest to moref u 1 1 y 
enact bold, sociallyresponsi bleleadaship. Lookingat leadership 
asa calling or vocation offersan opportunity to examine the role 
professional identity in the context of teacher leadership. 

The need to prepare teacher leaders is compelling: with each new 
mandate, teachers do the heavy lifting of classroom-level implementa- 
tion and with each generational change in communities and school 
populations, teachers arechargedtoacculturatethe newcomers. Amid a 
whirlwind of reform efforts, aspiring principals are urged to create 
democraticorganizationsand professional learningcommunities. These 
dema nd i ng edu cat i on a I sett i n gs requ i re bol d, soci ally respon si bl e leader- 
shipbybothprinci palsand teachers, continually expand! ngtherolesand 
responsibilities each must fulfill. I invite those of us who prepare 
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positional leaders and teacher leaders to consider the powerful influence 
of professional I dentity in shaping how school leadersperceivetheirwork. 

I contend that only through a careful discernment process will leaders 
fully embracethedeep, personal valuesthatunderlieeach leadership act. 
Educational administration faculty must judge our work against the 
same standards to which we hold our students. 

Discernment I soften associated with vocation. Thesimpledefinition, 
"keennessof insight and judgment"doesn 't begin toaddressthespi ritual 
aspects of discernment, but offersa workable, secular beginning. Leaders 
i n any setti ng must conti nual ly ask themselves what values aredri vi ng 
their actions and whether they are best positioned to act upon those 
val ues. M ost of us do not question the idea that teachi ng is a cal I i ng, yet 
we may not characterize positional leadership the same way. The 
complex reasons peoplechoosetoteacharenaturally revisited when they 
choose (or are chosen) to lead. Looking at leadership as a calling or 
vocation offers an opportunity toexaminetheroleprofessional identity 
plays in the context of teacher leadership. 

Teacher leadership is not a si mpleconcept and is not cl early defined 
i n the I iterature. M urphy (2005) has pubi ished a thorough review of the 
literature on teacher leadershipandtakesten pagestoanalyzethemany 
and varied definitions. He stated, "Leadership has historically been 
defined across two axes, one representing a sense of vision about where 
an organization should beheaded and a second capturing the relational 
work requi red to move organizational partici pants toward that end" (p. 

15) . In comparing teacher leadership to leadership in general, Murphy 
remarked that the impetus for school reform is not portrayed as the 
teachers' own and that teachers influence rather than direct others (p. 

16) . As the field of teacher leadership matures, teachers may define 
leadership for themselves. We must, however, support our colleagues 
now. If educational leadership faculty are truly "active partners" in 
preparing and influencing leaders, we must embrace the emergent 
concept of teacher leadership and demonstrate bold, socially responsible 
I eadersh I p by acknowl edgi ng t h I s def I cl ency I n ou r pedagogy. 

I nthisessay, I examine the powerful influenceof professional identity 
in teacher leader development. The first section reviews factors that mold 
teacher professional identity. The second section outlines implications for 
educational leadership pedagogy that acknowledges and supports identity 
development. Thefinal section considers supports and barriers for teacher 
I eaderstoconsi der i n thei r quest to morefu 1 1 y enact bol d, sod ally responsi bl e 
leadership. The purpose for this work is to refocus the question of teacher 
I eadershi p by usi ng thedi scernmant metaphor sothat those of us who study 
teacher leadership can focus our research questions in new ways. 
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Why Should Faculty and Aspiring Leaders 
Study Professional Identity? 

Teachers, whether aspiring principals or teacher leaders, must re- 
imagine their vocation to fully engage as ethical and moral educators. 
Contemporary notions of teaching harken back hundreds of years and 
sti 1 1 reflect i mages of women and chi Idren managed by men. U nl i keother 
professions, teacher professional identity begins in childhood (Collay, 
1998). It is fully developed and enacted, however, within the organiza- 
tional hierarchy of theschool. This I ifetimeofexposuretoteachers' work 
means that teachers arrive at their first positions with strongly-held 
assumptions about who teachers are and what they do. 

After t h ey ch a n ge si des of t h e desk , teach ers cont inuetoshapetheir 
professional identitiesthrough interactions with othersintheworkpl ace. 

I n addition to long-held beliefs about the teaching profession, teachers 
havedeeply-heldbeliefsaboutwhatleadingisandwhocan doit. Teacher 
professional identity is rooted in personal beliefs and values that may 
have begun at home. These values are shaped by individual life experi- 
ences that reflect culturally prescribed roles and expectations of women 
and men, educators of color and White, teachers gay and straight. Like 
actors, new teachers i n the! r fi rst teachi ng posi tions joi n a cast and wal k 
ontotheset of a complex production. Their individually-held beliefs pi ay 
off of and are tested by the various members of the cast, including 
students, families, colleagues, and supervisors. 

When teachers move into positional leadership roles, the process 
beginsanew. Asfaculty teaching in educational administration, wemust 
fully understandthepowerful dynamicsthat shape professional socializa- 
tion for tworeasons: one, weourselves carry bell efsandvaluesthat reach 
back through a lifetime of socialization; we were shaped by assumptions 
and inequities embedded in historical patterns of schooling. Two, we 
must engage ourselves and our students in recognizing the power of our 
own professional socialization soweand our students can fullyembrace 
bold, socially responsible leadership. Faculty and colleagues in schools 
can then act morally and ethically to obtain equitable outcomes for 
historical ly underserved students. 

Flow Can Faculty and Aspiring Leaders 
Study Professional Identity? 

Research on teacher leadership is intertwined in a generation of 
research on school reform. I ask leadership faculty to step back from a 
focus on educational change efforts and outcomes and look more closely 
at how teachers experience moving into positional leadership, whatever 
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the organizational context. As educational administration faculty seek- 
ing to support the development of moral, ethical school leaders, we and 
our students must do the foil owing: 

• revisit assumptions about how teachers lead; 

• analyze patterns of professional socialization that support or 
hinder leadership; and 

• model a t ra n sfor mat I ve pedagogy I n ou r educat I on a 1 1 eader sh I p 
programs. 

After we ref I ect on our bel I efs about the work of teach I ng and I eadi ng and 
the roots ofthose beliefs, we can work moredeliberately with colleagues 
to address supports and hindrances to their leadership in schools. 

Revisit Assumptions about HowTeachers Lead 

Teachers' beliefs about their roles and responsibilities are multi- 
faceted, integrating personal values with professional craft. Teachers' 
senseofpurposehas deeply personal, intellectual, and moral dimensions 
that must be more fully recognized (Collay, 1999; Little, 2003; Nieto, 
2003; Zinn, 1997). Most teachers enter the profession believing that all 
children can learn andthatteacherscan beagents of educational change. 
Some I iterature about teacher sustai nabi I ity identifies teacher develop- 
ment of classroom practice as critical to their career satisfaction (Shen, 
1997). Still other researcherssuggestteachersthriveona moreexpanded 
rolethat includes collaborating with colleagues and influencingschool- 
widedecisions (Barth, 2001; Elmore, 2002; Holloway, 2003). Lambert and 
colleagues (Lambert et al., 1996) offered a developmental framework of 
teacher I eadershi p that focuses on leadershi p act! ons and addresses the 
continuum of teacher leadership. 

Teachers who seek or accept positional leadership roles face persistent 
tensions as they struggle with perceived authority— their own and the 
pri nd pal 's. Accept! ngchanges i n professi onal identity i sonereason (B rown- 
Ferrigno, 2003; Zinn, 1997) and role ambiguity is another (Murphy, 2005; 
Trautman, 2005). Race, class, and gender identity of both prindpal and 
teachers add a I evel of compi exi ty toeach i nteracti on . F or i nstance, when the 
principal isawomanofcolor and theteachers are primarily White, levels of 
cultural tens! on areaddedtoan already dial lengingorganizational dynamic. 
Teachers' beliefs and values strongly influence their ability to move into 
more public, formal leadershi proles, whether I ntotheprindpalshipor other 
leader roles. The often frenetic and bureaucratized urban school settings 
t hat su r rou nd adu I ts a nd you ng peopi e I i mi t opport u n i t i es fa I eaders tofu 1 1 y 
collaborate (Col I ay, 2004; Peterson, 1994). 
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For both women of color and Whitewomen, formal leadership poses 
a direct challenge to cultural and social role experiences they have of 
themselves and others have of them. Teaching is a "feminized" profes- 
sion, and the historical family metaphor of male principal, lead teacher 
or older grades teacher and femaleteacher for younger children is still 
amainstayof North American schools(Doyle, 2004; NEA 2006). Theratio 
of female and male principals is almost equal at the elementary level, at 
about 54% male and 46% female, although the majority of teachers are 
women. Secondary principalsaresti 1 1 majority maleat 77%, with females 
23%. Principals of color areabout 15%of thetotal (Wirt, Choy, Rooney, 
Provasnik, Sen, & Tobin, 2004). Educational leadership presents many 
i mages of women in leadership roles, but women are still the primary 
caregi vers. B rown-F er ri gno (2003) reported that fami I y responsi bi 1 1 ti es 
wereonefactor influencing women considering the principalship. 

L ambert and col leagues (Lambert et al ., 1996) exami ned the I mpor- 
tance of "leader behaviors" necessary on the part of classroom teachers 
who are not in positional leadership. 'Teachers emerge into new and 
continually expanding roles by the very nature of learning to see 
themselves differently and therefore behavi ng differently. (They also do 
not sabotagethose in other leadership roles)" (p. 29).Thisperspectiveon 
teacher leadership allows positional leaders and teacher leaders to 
rethink their work along a continuum of professional development for 
t hemsel ves and for col I eagues. C I assroom-based I eaders al so benefit from 
assess! ngtheir organizational culturefrom teacher leaders' perspective, 
analyzingtheconditionsof professional learningcommunity that already 
exi St and can be strengthened tosupport and sustai n I eader devel opment. 

T rautman (2005) remi nded us that al most 20 years ago, L ieberman. 
Sax, and Miles(1988) identified teacher leaders' roles and responsibili- 
ties, including: Bui Idi ngtrust and devel oping rapport, diagnosi ngorgani- 
zational conditions, dealing with processes, managing the work, and 
building ski I Is and confidence in others. She pointed out that, "many of 
these skills performed by master classroom teachers are the same 
requiredtobecomecampus principals. I nfact, manyteacher leadersand 
their administrators feel thatthelinemay bebeginningtoblur between 
theresponsi bi I ities of teacher leaders and pri nd pals"(p. 7). Y et, shefound 
that "barely half of the graduate students felt that they qualified as 
teacher leaders. This was surprising even after they were all seen as 
highly qualified master teachers by their own princi palsand universities" 
(p. 8). Fler recommendations focused on what school leaders must do, 
including: "provide a safety net that allows teachers to 'try out' the 
leadership role" (p 8). 

When leadership roles are revisited through the lens of task. 
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different possibilities for positional leaders become evident. At many 
schools, leaders are classroom-based teachers with specific areas of 
expertise. Content experts may also be "released" or take specialized 
assignments to coach colleagues in the building or district. Such assign- 
ments provide opportunities totest drive formal leadership roles. These 
leaders also build bridges between the positional leaders and teachers. 
Timperley (2005) questioned assumptions in some research about "dis- 
tributed leadership" and found that coaches played a key boundary- 
spanning teacher leadership role: 

The 'heroi c' I eaders i n thi s study were the I i teracy leaders whoengaged 
in leadership activities that assisted the teachers to question and 
changethei r I i teracy i nstr ucti on for those students who werenot succeed- 
i ng. They were not the pri nd pals. They were the same I eaders who the 
year before had fai I ed to accompi i sh thi s task, despi te thei r best efforts. 

This 'transformation' could not be understood if leadership traits, 
behavi ours, tasks or arti facts had been anal ysed separate! y. Thechange 
involved a complex interplay among all these aspects, resulting in 
different leadership activities situated in a particular context. This 
activity proved to be the useful unit of analysis, (p. 416) 

Analyze Patterns of Professional Socialization 

Teachers frequently encounter both external and internal resistance 
to authentic participation in school leadership. External resistance is 
evident in the historical exclusion of teachers from authentic decision- 
making about education while at the same time expecting all the 
problems of mis-education to be solved in the classroom. Authors of the 
study: Leadership for student learning: Redd^iningtheteacher as leader 
(2001) stated: 

Mischaracterized though they often are as incompetent know-nothings, 
teachers are, paradoxically, also widely viewed as education's 'franchise 
pi ayers," i ts i ndi spensabi ebut u nappreci ated I eaders i n thetruest mean! ng 
of the word. It is unarguablethat they instill, mold, and ultimately control 
much ofthe learning and intellectual development of the young people in 
thei r charge. 1 1 wou I d be di ffi cu 1 1 to f i nd a more authenticbutu nacknowl - 
edged example of leadership in modern life. (p. 1) 

Thechallenges educational leadersencounter when they attempt to 
disrupt historical school hierarchies by "sharing, distributing, or diversi- 
fying" leadership or creating "collaborative or democratic" learning 
communities of practice are well-documented (Chrispeels & Yap, 2004; 
Doyle, 2005; M urphy, 2005; T rautman, 2003, Zi nn, 1997). P ri nci pals pi ay 
a cri 1 1 cal rol eas mentors and rol e model sfor al I teachers. T eacher I eaders 
look toprinci paisas role models, and pri nci palsaredependent on teacher 
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leaders for thesuccess of the enterprise(Marzano, 2003; Smith & Hale, 
2002). Teachers may be stymied by ill-defined roles that emerge when 
they are asked to "lead" from their classroom as mentors or coaches. 
Additional challenges are faced when, for example, women of color are 
positional leaders expected to "lead" a primarily White teaching staff, 
both whom may bring conventional assumptions about leaders and 
followers. Teacher leadership, therefore, must be understood from 
multi plecultural perspectives in a variety of situations. 

Much of the literature on teacher leadership, shared or distributed 
leadership, and the role of teacher leadership in professional learning 
community development is written byandfor positional leaders or those 
whostudy positional leadership. 'Teacher resistance,""reluctant leader," 
and "buy i n"areter ms that appear frequently I n the reform I iterature. I n 
spite of constant discussion about and recommendations for collabora- 
tion, these terms reflect our internalized acceptance of leadership and 
followership. The leader (principal) is the visionary and the followers 
(teachers) are unenlightened and dependent upon that vision. T eachers 
continue to be characterized as isolated and uninvolved with school 
reform, and positional leaders are encouraged to find the few that are 
committed and work with them on teams. Marzano (2003) reviewed 
characteristics of effective leaders (meaning positional leaders) and why 
leaders working with teams are necessary for substantive reform. "We 
areleft with the intuitively appealing option of a strong leadership team; 
the principal and other administrators operating as key players and 
working with a dedicated group of classroom teachers" (p. 174). This 
model has potential if teams can expand their influence into the full 
teaching staff and create a democratic community; if team members 
cannot engage other colleagues, however, the power of teacher leader- 
ship will be limited. The metaphor of "a few good people" is problematic 
and perpetuates the notion that only some can lead. 

The organization of schools and the more common and predictable 
roles and tasks of teachers and princi pals are re-enacted in part because 
they are familiar. Weand our students must question the existing roles 
and ask if there are other ways to reach the goal of more equitable 
achievement for all students. Timperley (2005), for example, questioned 
a line of research that assumes greater distribution of leadership is 
necessarily better: "Rather, I suggest that better understanding is needed 
of how leadership is enacted when it isdistributed and of theconditions 
under which such distribution isdifferentially effective if it is to make a 
differencetoinstructional practicesin school s"(p. 398). Leadership is not 
a static enterprise, in any case. 

S h a red , d i St r i bu ted, or d i versi f i ed I eadersh i p shou I d be a mea ns to a n 
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end, not an end itself. One critic of the scant research on teacher 
leadership calls our attention to the "lack of evaluation in the area of 
teacher leadership." Murphy (2005) noted: 

. . . i n a per i od of u nparal I el ed concern for sod al j usti ce, especi ally arou nd 
experiences unfolding for youngsters, the failure, or unwillingness, of 
teacher leadershipscholars to weave moral threads into the technical 
and commu n i ty d i mensi ons of t he teacher I eadersh i p ch ron i cl e i s some- 
what unexpected, (p. 162) 

M oral threadsaretenuous I ndeed. Schoolsareorganized I n waysthat 
make it difficult for anyone to lead from a moral imperative, whether 
positional leader or teacher leader. Focusing on development oftheadult 
learnerswithintheorganizationofferssomeilluminationandpossi bility. 
Tinkering with organizational structures offerssomesol ace, but without 
rethinking our beliefs about who can lead and what leading is, little will 
change. Our emphasis must be advocacy and support for real teachers 
whoworkdirectlywithchildrenandfamilies.Onlybyinterrogatingtheir 
bel I ef s a bout ethical, mor a I leadershipwilltherightpath become evi dent . 

Model a 'T ransformational Pedagogy" 

A transformational pedagogy must investigate both what teacher 
leaders know and how they know it, or address both informational and 
transformation learning. Kegan (2000) and DragoSeverson (2004)distin- 
guishedthetwointhisway: I nformational learning involves increases in 
knowledgeandskills, which areimportanttochangeadults' attitudes and 
possibly their competencies. Transformational learning helps develop 
adults' capacities to better manage the complexities of work and life. 
DragoSeverson stated that "informational learning— new skills and 
information— increases what a person knows, whereastransformational 
learning changes how a person knows. .."(p. 23). Both informational and 
transformational learni ng opportunities are important in graduateedu- 
cation for teacher leaders. However, "initiatives supportive of transfor- 
mational learning can help us develop a heightened awareness of our 
assumptions so that we can examine their influence on performance" 
(Drago-Severson, p. 23). Thus, transformational learning enhances an 
adult's cognitive, interpersonal, and intrapersonal capacity to manage 
the complexities of work. 

Twokeystoenhancingtransformational learni ngarefirst, attention 
to the context or holding environment provided to adult learners; and 
second, attention totheways adults interpret their experience (Cooper, 
2002; Drago-Severson, 2004; Kegan, 1994). The holding environment 
must consider the goodness of fit, or the match between the adult's way 
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of know! ng and t he hoi di ng envi ronment. H ol di ng envi ronments i ncl ude 
not only the organization itself, but a person or group. These elements 
servethree functions (Kegan, 2000). First it needs to hoi dwell, honoring 
the sense making of the individuals in it. Next, it needs to let go, when 
the person is ready to move to a new meaning making system. Finally, 
the environment needs to stick around, or provide continuity and 
stability while the adult constructs new ways of being and relating to 
others (Drago-Severson). Providing continuity for new leaders as they 
return tothefield isa chal lengefew programs have addressed. Graduate 
education programs must be designed to serve adult students through 
their development attheuniversityandtoexplicitly model the stages of 
the holding environment or professional learning community so school 
leaders can re-create such conditions at their schools. 

Theother keytoenhancingtransformational learningisattentionto 
the ways adults i nterpret thei r experi ences. Graduateeducati on must be 
carefully structured so teacher leaders are supported to interpret their 
experiences as learners, teachers and leaders. Support i ncl udes: del i ber- 
ate attention to reflection, regular creation of narrative, and multiple 
opportunitiestolinkindividual experi encestosystem-wide practices. For 
women and people of color who have historically been excluded from 
formal leadership roles, the movement toward a broader and societal 
interpretation oftheirexperiencesisessential totheir individual trans- 
formation from disenfranchised workerstoauthorsof their own under- 
standing (Rusch, 2004; Shields, 2004). 

Teachers in today's schools face a complex web of social and educa- 
tional problems that often chal lengethem beyond thei r abilities (Kegan, 
1994). They live in a world that chiefly focuses on the learning needs of 
children while ignoring the needs of the adults. Drago-Severson (2004) 
believed that schools need to be places where adults as well as chi Idren 
arelearningandgrowing. When leadership isframedasconstructivi St in 
schools (Lambert, 2003), teachers' learning becomes an integral part of 
creating envi ronments that support adult development. 

Adult learners requiresubstantial challengeand substantial support 
to be productive and successful. In her discussion of self-authorship, 
Baxter M agol da (1998) identified helpful instructional strategies: respect 
for students'thinking; opportunities for exploration of multi pie perspec- 
tives, as well as their own opportunities to construct their own perspec- 
tives, balancing them with external forces and experiences; and gaining 
strengthened confidenceand internal identity. Self-knowledgeand agency 
is understood within a community of practice. A democratic community 
must bein pi aceforteacherstomorefully inhabit an "activist professional 
i dentity." Sachs (1999) argued that: 
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... a revi sed professi onal i denti ty requ i res a new for m of professi onal i sm 
and engagement. Redefiningteacher professional identity as an activist 
identity involves two main elements; the effort to shed the shackles of 
the past, thereby permitting a transformative attitude towards the 
future; and second, the aim of over coming the illegitimate domination 
of some individuals or groups over others, (p. 7) 

Activism requiresself-authorship and agency. Activism runs counter 
to the prevailing winds of reform that often blow teachers toward the 
rocky shores of compliance. Activism may taketheform of equity-focused 
advocacy, where teachers stand up against policies and procedures that 
contradict their values. Higher education faculty can support aspiring 
sch ool I eaders to con necttheirculturally-defined exper i en ces to "I eader- 
ship actions." We and they must examine assumptions about school 
I eadersh ipfrommultiplecultural perspect i ves i n a var i ety of si tu at i ons. 
Shields (2004) outlined the necessity for reinterpretation of experience, 
especial I y for teachers who do not fit the mai nstream i mage of "leader:" 

We must develop a new and more open approach to difference; under- 
standing it is an intrinsic aspect of daily life— expecting to encounter 
differenceon a daily basis, refu si ngtopathologizeit, but accepting it and 
coming to understand it by placing dialogic interactions and positive 
relationships at the center of moral practice, (p. 110) 

Faculty can encourage each other and our aspiring school leaders to 
interrogate our beliefs about our qualifications as current or former 
teachers and articulate implications of how aspiring leaders will work 
directly and efficaciously with and as teacher leaders. We can integrate 
more diverse readings about educational leaders, including autobio- 
graphic material from women and leaders of color (for example, see 
BenhamSf Cooper, 1997; Benham, 1997, Bloom & Erlandson, 2003). All 
aspi ri ng school leaders need to thi nk cross-cultural ly (i ncl udi ng gender 
and class) about who can lead and ways they lead, not just about howto 
lead. Wecan also recognize moral and ethical stances taken by teachers 
in our programs. For example, when bilingual teachers become the 
cultural boundary spanners between second-languagecommunitiesand 
the school, their roles as community advocates must be recognized as 
leadersh i p. T oo often, teachers associ ated wi th margi nal i zed popul ati ons 
become marginalized themselves. 

Faculty members must be deli berate about addressing institutional 
inequity at all levels and become students of cultural difference them- 
selves. Rusch (2004) reviewed research on educational administration 
programs' pedagogy andfoundthat issues of equity continuetobeignored. 

Thelack of adequateknowl edge or valuing of equity and diversity among 
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facu I ty i n educati onal admi ni strati on cl assrooms resu I ts i n shock, anger 
and frustration for students. I ndividuals in educational administration 
programs recount 'no real discussions' that critique law and policy for 
equity perspectives or note a persistent reification of research that 
ignores gender as problematic, (p. 17) 

We can and must create professional learning communities in 
educational administration programs so aspiring leaders can examine 
their professional identitiesand carry outtheirgoalsin broader and more 
expansive roles. Each of them will need plenty of experience making 
sense of self, role, and responsibility as they step back into their schools 
to carry forward with the! r work. 

What Teacher Leaders Can Do at Their Schools 

Awareness of and reflection about how we enact and sustain bold, 
sod ally responsi bl e I eadersh ipwithintheuni versi ty cl assroom i s neces- 
sary but not sufficient to support reform i n schools. H owcan wecoach and 
support our school-based colleagues to move through transitions in 
professional identity within their schools? How can our already coura- 
geous colleagues fully inhabit the leader within? Aspiring leaders and 
their coaches must identify supports and barriers to teacher leadership 
in three areas: conditions within the educational context, conditions 
outsidetheeducational context, and internal motivation (Zinn, 1997). If 
they can fully understand the power of these forces to shape their 
professional identity, they will be better prepared to lead. 

Supports and Barri as to Teacher Leadaship 

Teachers must recognize the conditions that influence professional 
identity as they transit leadership roles and be proactive in managing 
those conditions. Teacher leaders who are aware of the predictable 
tensions within leadaship will be better positioned to maintain their 
integrity. Indeed, teacher leadas who are familiar with the literature 
cited herecantakeseriously personal factorsthat limittheir leadership 
potential. Zinn (1997) thoroughly reviewed supports and barriers to 
teacher leadership, beginningwiththosewithintheeducational context. 
She noted that the literature "offers far more limited discussion of 
internal, intellectual and psycho-social factors and is nearly silent 
regardingconditionsoutsidethe educational context . . ."(p. 2). Her own 
fi ndi ngs, however, suggest i ntanal ized (cultural ), and external (societal ) 
beliefs powerfully shaped teacha leaders' expaiences. Zinn described 
her ninepartici pants briefly, with attention totheir gender and race. One 
of nine is identified as an Hispanic man and the only male in the study, 
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oneasan Hispanicwoman,oneasaJ apanese-American woman, and one 
as a White Quaker woman. The others are White women as well. She 
notesthat partici pants worked I nschoolsthatservelow-income, heavily- 
migrant, English-second language communities. 

Zinn's supports and barriers occurred in three areas. The first is 
conditions within the educational context, where supports included 
personal networkprovidingcollegial support, support ofand modeling by 
administrators, and training of leadership skills. Examples of barriers 
includedinsufficienttimedu ring school dayandyear, lack of support and 
involvement of other teachers, and ill-defined and overly-broad leader- 
ship roles. Conditions outsidetheeducational context present support as 
pr i mar i I y encouragement of fami I y and fri ends. B arr i ers begi n wi th I ack 
of support of familyandfriends but alsoinclude personal health problems 
and cultural or religious beliefs. Finally, internal motivations describe 
teachers' own strong convictions which support them to take leadershi p 
roles even while experiencing discomfort with taking risks, being the 
pioneer, and distancing themselves from colleagues. A barrier is that 
theyfeel a lackofexpertise.Thewomen inthestudygaveexamplesabout 
implicit or explicit messages to not take leadership roles. This well- 
wrought study focused initially on roles and responsibilities, and the 
tensions teachers experience when they take those roles on. But when 
individuals were interviewed about their experiences, deeply personal 
concerns were illuminated. 

For leaders to fully become bold and socially responsible, they must 
have multiple ways and means to examine the source of their internal 
motivation. Professional identity is rooted in personal life story and 
experience, and the excavation of those roots must be deliberate and 
ongoing. For aspiring school leaders whoarewomen and people of color, 
theneedisespecially critical. They will continuetofacegreater obstacles 
tofull recognitionasleadersasthey move into new and more public roles. 
Leaders who have been margi nal ized fi rst as students and then I ater as 
professionals br I ng a I ifeti me of experience to transform classrooms and 
school s. F or mal I eadersh I p devel opment that recogn I zes mu 1 1 1 pi e ways of 
learning supports teachers' capacity to challenge immoral and inequi- 
table education. 

Professional identity of teacher leaders iseveryone's business, from 
peers in schools to faculty in educational administration programs. 
Devel opment of professional identityisan area that merits further study. 
Faculty members whoteach in principal preparation programs are also 
preparing teacher leaders: some aspiring principals may choose other 
roles, such as content specialist, coach, or department chair. Teacher 
leaders are taking more formal coursework in leadership so they can 
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morefullytaketransformative action at their sites. Within our prepara- 
tion programs, wemust address theimportanceof professional identity 
in ways that will serve aspiring school leaders whether they become 
principals or teacher leaders. Our own classrooms must be models of 
democratic learning communities soaspi ring leaders wi 1 1 experiencethe 
levels of discernment described here. University-based faculty must 
strive toenact bold, socially responsibleeducational leadership. 

When our cl asses of aspi ri ng I eaders come i nto our programs, do we 
ask our new colleagues to reflect on the conditions outside the educa- 
tional context that might limit their full engagement in positional 
I eadershi p? Do wetal k honesti y wi th women and col I eagues of col or about 
how they have been socialized into or away from positional leadership 
roles? We educational administration faculty and field supervisors are 
productsof the very systems that limit the potential ofteacher leaders. 
Ratherthanaskindividualstochecktheir livesatthedoor, wemustfully 
embracethe whole, adul t student and welcomethe multi pie perspectives 
on I eadershi peach brings. We must commit ourselves to preparing and 
influencing teacher leaders, continue to question why schools are 
"managed" the way they are, and accept the different values teacher 
leaders may bring. 

K atzenmeyer and M ol I er (2001) madethefol low! ng recommendations: 

Several factorsarecri ti cal i n forwardi ng thecause of teacher I eadershi p. 
First, the educational leaders in the schools and school districts must 
becommi tted totaki ng act! on i n support ofteacher I eadershi p . . . second, 
itmeansstructuringan organizational environment and school contexts 
in which teachers can develop and be sustained in leadership roles . . . 
finally, there must be a widespread recognition of the development of 
teacherleadersasoneofthecatalyststhatwill propel school reforminto 
the new century, (p. 124) 

Let us recognize and acknowledge places and spaces where teachers 
and principals already enact bold, socially responsible leadership. With 
our students, we can take responsibility for the ways in which our 
professional identities position ustolead morepowerfully. Together we 
can seek ways to work more effectively for the benefit of students and 
families, rather than debating who should do which role. If the purpose 
of school I eadersh i p i s to "ensu re a qu al i ty educat i on for every ch i I d, " we 
must open our minds and hearts tothe reality that reframing education 
may mean reframing our notions of who we are as professionals. It is a 
common complaint in the reform business that "adult problems" get in 
theway of transformation. Until we can look honestly at ourselves and 
our work, children and families will continue to be ill-served. By 
internalizing and fully embracing the values of moral and ethical 
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leadership, we can move beyond the institutional limitations we our- 
selves have created. If teaching is a vocation, then leadership is a true 

calling worthy of discernment. 
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